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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



LIVY II, 13, 10 

Productis omnibus eligisse impubes dicitur, quod et virginitati decorum 
et consensu obsidum ipsorum probabile erat, earn aetatem potissimum 
liberari ab hoste, quae maxime opportuna iniuriae esset. 

The construction and meaning of this passage telling of Cloelia's selec- 
tion of young boys from among the hostages held by Tarquin is not clearly 
or adequately explained, at least in our school editions. Dennison renders 
probabile "approved"; so also the Weissenborn-Miiller edition. The correct 
shade of meaning is brought out by the rendering in the Prendeville-Freese 
edition; "a selection which reflected honour on her maiden delicacy and was 
one likely to be approved of by the unanimous consent of the hostages 
themselves." This is excellent as far as it goes but the quod is evidently 
construed as a relative pronoun. One therefore finds himself in difficulties 
on reaching the words probabile erat, a phrase which already has as its subject 
the clause aetatem-liberari. In reality the quod is causal giving Livy's 
explanation of Cloelia's selection of the young boys, "because it was on the 
one hand seemly to her maidenly modesty, and on the other the plan of freeing 
those of an age most sure to suffer harm was likely to be approved by the 
unanimous consent of the hostages themselves." 

J. B. Pike 

University or Minnesota 

SUETONIUS IULIUS 52.1 

This passage, dealing with Caesar's amours, reads as follows: 

dilexit et reginas, inter quas Eunoen Mauram Bogudis uxorem, cui 
maritoque eius plurima et immensa tribuit, ut Naso scripsit. 

The Naso mentioned is, it is assumed, the Marcus Actorius Naso cited 
by Suetonius in Iulius 9 . 3 as a source with reference to Caesar's participation 
in the so-called superior coniuratio. Apparently Naso is mentioned only in 
these two passages in all classical literature. 

This fact becomes the more striking when we observe that in the passage 
under consideration none of the good MSS read Naso, and absolutely none at 
all furnish us a key to the correct cognomen by giving either the praenomen 
or the nomen. In chapter 9 there is no question of the reading. But knowing 
as little as we do about Naso, merely the little that may be gleaned from 
chapter 9, we cannot feel at all certain that he is the author of a voluminous 
Anti-Caesar. That he was hostile to Caesar seems clear from Chapter 9, 
and that he wrote of Caesar's plots with Piso, but this gives us no warrant 
for accepting without question the statement that he also wrote of Carsar's 
amours in Africa and the gifts he made to Eunoe and her husband, Bogud. 
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The MS readings as given by Ihm (1907) are as follows: 

Naso — {(Mancinellus) 

uasa— [apparently corrected from uasu] — M 
(earlier scholars took it as uasta) 

uasa — X' T 

uasas — G 

Accordingly, we see that not a single one of the eleven MSS which Ihm 
considers of major authority reads Naso. 1 

The thought has suggested itself to me that Varus may be the correct 
reading. It is to be noted that, according to Ihm, the original reading of 
M was apparently uasu; this would differ from the name Varus in but two 
respects: (1) the loss of final s, and (2) the substitution of s for r. But in 
reference to the first of these we have aid in the fact that G reads uasas, 
retaining the final s. Moreover, in Ihm's larger edition (p. XXXVII) numer- 
ous instances are cited where all MSS or M alone lost final s. The substitu- 
tion of j for r has other examples in the MSS of Suetonius, as Ihm shows 
(p. XLVII). 

Palaeographically Varus is, it seems to me, better than Naso, the latter 
implying that u was substituted for n, and a for o; the latter is a common 
enough error, but in regard to the former this (says Ihm, p. XL VIII) is the 
only instance in M, though found in the other MSS. The fact, however, 
that M, our oldest and best MS, has nowhere else made the mistake which 
must be accepted as made here if we read Naso, also tends to make us hesi- 
tate to accept this reading. 

Who then is this Varus, whose name would be substituted for that of 
Naso? He is Publius Attius Varus, one of Pompey's officers in the Civil 
War; his hostility to Caesar is clear enough. He it was who commanded 
the army in Africa which participated in the successful struggle with Curio's 
force; later, (indeed at the very time Caesar was fighting the African War 
against Scipio and Juba) Varus was fleet commander off the coast of Africa 
(Bell. Afr. 44, 62, 63). Finally he participated in the Spanish War and was 
slain at Munda. 

We have seen that he was hostile to Caesar, and that he had contact 
with Africa both as general against Curio, and as admiral off its coast. 
Accordingly, opportunity clearly existed for him to hear tales of Caesar's 
relations with Eunoe, wife of Bogud, King of Mauretania. 

But Varus' contact with Africa went back even several years earlier, 
when he was propraetor there; this enabled him to acquire a particular 
knowledge of the country and the people. Says Caesar (B. C. I. 31) concern- 
ing the time when Varus came to Africa and at once raised two legions by a 
levy; hominum et locorum notitia et usu eius provinciae nactus aditus ad ea 
conanda, quod paucis ante annis ex praetura earn provinciam obtinuerat. 

The fact that with the reading Naso this man would be named merely 
by his cognomen would, to be sure, have warrant in our author; when a 
person has been mentioned once by praenomen (or nomen) and cognomen 
and is later referred to, Suetonius frequently uses the cognomen only. In 

1 All editions to which I have had access read Naso, save the editio Basiliensis of 
1546 (■fVasa) and the editio Gryphiana of 1547 (Vasa); the editiones principes (Ven. I 
and Rom.) read et vasa. Bentley favored Vasta; Heinsius suggested Vassa or Vatia. 
Naso was accepted among early scholars by Pulmannus, Torrentius, and Casaubon. 
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fact there are three instances in the life of Julius where the gap between 
the first mention and the second is approximately as great as that which 
would be postulated here between chapter 9 (M . Actorius Naso) and chapter 
52 (Naso). 1 But this particular name Naso, used at so great a distance from 
the mention of M. Actorius Naso, is far more likely to suggest the poet Ovid, 
who is again and again referred to by this name alone, both in his own 
writings (Am. 1. 11 . 27, II. 1 .2; Tristia I. 7 . 10, II. 119; Ex Ponto 1. 1 . 1, etc.) 
and in those of others (Martial I. 61.6, V. 10.10, XII. 44.6; Statius Silvae 

I. 2.255; Sidonius Carm. 23.159, etc.) As against these references to Ovid 
by the name Naso, we have not a single mention of M. Actorius Naso in all 
classical literature save that in chapter 9 of this life, and there he is given 
his full name; accordingly, if one should read Naso forty- three chapters after 
the mention of this obscure writer, would he not as a matter of course asso- 
ciate it with Ovid, so often called by this name? 

On the other hand, there are in Julius (which may perhaps be taken in 
this respect as typical of Suetonius' usage) nine instances of persons who are 
never referred to by more than a single name; 3 these are Sertorium (5), 
Cicero (9.2), Axium (9.2), Catilinae (14.1), Scipionem (35.2), Mamurra 
(73), Pitholai (75.5), Pacuvi (84.2), and Acili (84.2). To this class the 
proposed reading Varus would belong. 

It must be remembered that Varus is mentioned frequently in Caesar's 
Bellum Civile and in Cicero's Pro Q. Ligario; in the former, when first men- 
tioned he is called by the single name Attius (1. 12.3), and then Attium Varum 
(I. 13.1). Caesar uses Attius alone with reference to him twice, 4 P. Attius 
three times, 6 Attius Varus twice, 8 P. Attius Varus once, 7 and Varus alone 
fifteen times. 8 Accordingly, on reading Varus one is far more likely to think 
of this man, who is so frequently spoken of by this name alone, than on 
reading Naso to think of M. Actorius Naso. 

Varus was Caesar's enemy, knew the country and people of Africa well, 
had been propraetor of that province, was later general there, and then 
commanded the fleet off its coast. It was he, I believe, who picked up the 
tale of Caesar's extravagant gifts to Eunoe, his reputed mistress, and her 
husband, king Bogud, and this tale told by him Suetonius found, probably 
in some secondary source, and incorporated into his biography of Caesar. 

Monroe E. Deutsch 

University of California 

2 There is a gap of forty-one chapters between the reference to Afranius and 
Petreius in chapter 34 and that in chapter 75, one of forty-five chapters between the 
reference to Dolabella in chapter 4 and that in chapter 49, and one of forty-eight 
chapters between the reference to Faustus Sulla in chapter 27 and that in chapter 75. 

5 In this list are omitted all cases where a single name is used but a defining noun 
or clause added, e. g. magistri equitum Lepidi (82.4), Cinnae quater consults (1.1), 
Titurio et Aurunculeio legatis (25.2). 

'1.12.3 and II. 28.3. 

6 II. 23.3, II. 34.2, II. 36.2. 

•I. 31.2 and II. 27.1. 

'II. 23.1. 

•I. 13.2, 1. 13.4, II. 25.1, II. 25.3, II. 28.1, II. 30.2, II. 33.3 (deleting Attius 
with Meusel), II. 34.3, II. 34.7, II. 35.1, II. 35.2, II. 35.6, II. 43.2, II. 44.1, and 

II. 44.2. 



